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Errol and Bette 


RROL FLYNN leans back in 

the tilted barber’s chair before 
a mirror in the Warner’s Makeup 
Department as skillful hands rapidly 
transform him into Lord Essex for 
his current role in a movie about 
Elizabeth and Essex, with Bette 
Davis. 

“I suppose,” he says as a makeup 
man finishes sticking on his goatee, 
“that you've seen some of those 
newspaper pieces about a feud be- 
tween Bette and myself. What 
blankety blankety blank bunk!” 

Flynn does not use these exact 
adjectives. His are more colorful 
in the best Errol Flynn manner 
which, as anyone acquainted with 
him is aware, can be picturesque. 
Then after a pause enforced by the 
makeup man’s attentions, he goes 
on. 

“As I get it,” he continues, “I’m 
supposed to have objected to the 
title “Elizabeth and Essex’ because 
it puts Bette first, and she is pic- 
tured as wanting it changed to 
‘Elizabeth, the Queen.’ She did _ob- 
ject to the idea of switching it to 
“The Knight and the Lady,’ but that 
I am sure was only because she did 
not think it had the right quality 
in it, and neither did I. As for Bette 
and myself, there is only the best 
of feeling between us. 

“T’ve always thought the studio 
made a mistake billing me above 
Bette in “The Sisters.’ I can’t under- 
stand why they did it. That was 
certainly much more her story than 
it was mine. Anyway, when we two 
appear together, I think Bette 
should always get the top billing. 
For one thing, it’s only professional 
courtesy to put the lady first.” 

Flynn halts there as if he were 
stopping without expressing all that 
was in his mind. 

“You say ‘for one thing,’” we re- 
mind him. “Is that all?” 

“No, it isn’t,” he replies. “An- 
other good reason is that Bette is a 
better actress than I am—I mean 
than I am actor.” 

Though Flynn thinks he suffers 
by critical comparison with Miss 
Davis, he nonetheless is greatly en- 
joying being Essex to her Elizabeth. 
“I think it’s the best role I’ve ever 
had,” he confides, which is just what 
Miss Davis here recently said of 
her own. “A great character—that 
Essex, though a bit too proud and 
noble for his own good. I hope I 
won't do too badly by him.” 


Beery and the Fans 


T IS NOW 27 years since the 
earthy Wallace Beery betook his 
hulking frame from behind the foot- 
lights of a Chicago theater and rode 
out to the North Side to join Bronco 
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No feud, says Errol Flynn, no matter what impression might be gathered from 
this photograph. lt is explained that Flynn looks bored because he is trying to 
memorize lines; and the disdain on Bette Davis’ face comes from the fact that 
he is slow about it. Together they are. playing Essex and Queen Elizabeth. 


Billy Anderson, Francis X. Bush- 
man, Ben Turpin and Bryant Wash- 
burn as a motion picture player 
wnder the banner of the old Essanay 
company. Three times since then 
he has been all but washed out of 
the cinema by tidal waves of ad- 
versity, but the browned and bulky 
Beery, now engaged upon “Thun- 
der Afloat” at Metro, is still a figure 
to reckon with in Hollywood. 

So important a figure is he, in 
fact, that although few are aware 
of it, he is said on good authority 
to be, next to Garbo, the most 
highly paid performer of all the 
many richly rewarded stars on the 
Metro list—a list that includes such 
mames as Gable, Loy, Shearer, 
Tracy, Taylor, MacDonald, William 
Powell, Eddy, Crawford and others. 

Long service, to be sure, explains 
in part why Beery is getting more 
money than fellow players who can 
outdraw him at the little plate glass 
windows where an actor’s worth is 
evaluated, as his contract undoubt- 
edly has provided, in the manner of 
such agreements, for salary in- 
creases at stated future dates. But 
the Beery following of moviegoers 
is still large and faithful after his 
nearly 30 years on the screen, as 
recent annual polls have indicated, 
or he would have gone into the dis- 
card ere this. 

So while Beery no longer gets 
Metro’s choicest plums, is fre- 
guently found in pictures a peg be- 
low the top A grade in their 
budgets, he remains unquestionably 
a ranking star with a record virtu- 
ally unparalleled in motion pictures. 

“How have you contrived to stay 
above water so long?” we ask him 
between shots of “Thunder Aficat,” 
a submarine-chaser story. 


“Well, I'll tell you,” he replies 
deliberately. “Every time I got a 
bad break, there was a good one 
right behind it, a role and a story 
the public liked. That was luck. 
Then somewhat early in the game, 
I learned how to duck when a pro- 
ducer threw a script at me I didn’t 
like. You’ve got to know when the 
story fits you and when it doesn’t. 
I’m strong for change, too, in the 
people around me in the cast—writ- 
ers, cameramen. New faces liven 
up a film and new brains mean new 
ideas.” 


Another Garbo? 


S Greta Garbo went to work 

the other day at Metro after 
two years away from the sets, just 
a block or so down the street in 
Culver City at Selznick - Interna- 
tional another Swedish film actress 
stepped in front of Hollywood’s 
cameras. for the first time. She is 
the twenty-year-old Ingrid Berg- 
man, who began in Swedish films 
when she was only 15, is now play- 
ing opposite Leslie Howard in a 
photoplay tentatively entitled ‘“In- 
termezzo.” 


Though her entry into motion pic- 
tures. over here has been made 
quietly, this is not because David 
O. Selznick is doubtful of her fu- 
ture. It is explained instead by the 
unhappy outcome of certain loudly 
trumpeted debuts such as those of 
Anna Sten and Simone Simon, In- 
stead of handicapping her begin- 
nings in Hollywood by using the 
brass-band approach, Selznick, who 
might well have taken his cue from 
the contrasting experience of Hedy 
Lamarr in “Algiers,” is bringing 
her to the screen in America with- 
out benefit of ballyhoo. If she is 
destined to stardom, Selznick is con- 
fident the public will soon discover 
the fact for itself. If she isn’t, much 
is thus gained all around. 


Miss Bergman, daughter of a por- 
trait photographer, is in Hollywood 
because Selznick saw her in a 
Swedish picture she made at 17. 
It was two years later that the film 
was screened in Los Angeles. Selz- 
nick became interested both in the 
photoplay and the actress, sent an 
agent abroad to deal for them. So 
in making her start in this country, 
Miss Bergman is playing a familiar 
role. 

Rather tall, slim, shapely, this 
newcomer is distinctly photogenic. 
Her hair is brownish, her eyes blue- 
green. She has a slightly tilted nose, 
a small meuth with ripe red lips. 


When Selznick’s beauty staff saw 
her, they immediately advised she 
be filmed without makeup. 

Since they both come from Stock- 
holm, first question often asked here 
of Miss Bergman is, “Do you know 
Garbo?” 

“No,” she replies, “I never met 
her there and don’t expect to meet 
her here. I know her passion for 
privacy and respect it. No one 
thinks of bothermg her when she 
goes about at home.” 


La Cava at Work 


HEN Gregory La Cava is 

directing a picture, the most 
interesting figure on the set is likely 
to be Gregory La Cava. This is only 
true, however, if you have observed 
various other directors at work, 
then watch him closely on the job. 
For merely to see him briefly and 
casually and without standards of 
comparison may leave you unim- 
pressed. A stocky, baldish individual 
in careless dress, often in shirt 
sleeves, he does not electrify the 
eye nor stimulate the senses, and 
there are about him few external 
attributes of showmanship. 

Of all this one is reminded these 
days by La Cava’s long-awaited 
return to the sound stages to pro- 
duce and direct “Fifth Avenue” 
for RKO-Radio, with Ginger Rog- 
ers, Walter Connolly, Verree Teas- 
dale and others. It is now two years 
since he made his last previous pic- 
ture, “Stage Door,” in which Ginger 
Rogers also appeared. 

Now that La Cava is again in 
action, he is proceeding character- 
istically. He has no finished script 
because he prefers to work with 
only a story outline and what’s in 
his head. Then with a few hours, 
sometimes minutes to go before a 
scene is to be filmed, he and his 
writers put words down on paper 
and shooting proceeds. This, La 
Cava believes, makes for spontane- 
ity and fits the part closely to the 
player while by the usual method 
the player is fitted to the part. 

Each morning La Cava assembles 
his company to discuss immediate 
scenes. Then he passes out to them 
a page or two of dialog, takes a 
seat in front of the camera, re- 
hearses and rehearses. This is worth 
seeing, for he becomes each char- 
acter in turn. He gestures. He grim- 
aces. He crouches, writhes, jumps 
about and does most everything else 
gymnastic short of a head-stand or 
a pole vault. 

Nearby La Cava has a black- 
board, where every instance of tar- 
diness, every blowup before the 
camera, every other misdemeanor 
becomes a visible demerit, Competi- 
tion to avoid demerits soon develops 
into a game. 


"worked it into hig lapel. 
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« «+ A colorless face punctuated by enormous dark eyes. Eileen’s face, swimming there in the wild, spirit-filled night. Eileen's voice, thin, crying... 


ARLETON CRAMER, boxoffice attraction No. 1, 
came into the solarium, tossed his hat on one 


of the rattan chairs and plopped down in the 
swing. 

“Hello, Butch,” observed his wife; lifting a lyric 
mouth to be kissed. 

He obeyed her gesture, cupping the back of her 
sleek auburp head with his hand. _‘“‘Remind me never 
to let Harl Carroll get a peek at you,’’ he said, adding, 
“T'm so lucky I walk around with my fingers crossed. 
A guy can’t be too careful.” 

“Luck,” disparaged Wileen. 
single *~eak you've ever had.” 

It was 2n old subject as loaded with painful danger 
as a dynamite-filled porcupine. 

Carleton released her as gradually as grace and 
prudence permitted, and strolled elaborately to the 
window overlooking the badminton court. “By the 
way, I dashed out to see Scheherezade this afternoon. 
Thought J’d get her slant on this part they offered 
me.” 

“Not that —” Hileen started to say “weatherbeat- 
en, drooling, moronic old fake,” but decided that 
fumigation was the better part of frankness and 
amended ner description. ‘Not that funny old fortune 
velier?”? 

“Clairvoyant,” Carleton corrected absently. After 
all, the best minds in Hollywood consulted Schehere- 


“You've earned every 


zade before signing a contract, or putting up new 


bathroom curtains. Never having become a stuffed 
shirt, nor obsessed with the divine right to success 
theory, Carleton was the prey of constant doubts and 
fears. Like many another humble man who had 
stumbled onto a pot of gold in the dark, he continued 
to grope for the solid support of some dependable 
magic. 


ILEEN, of course, couldn't understand it. Women 
seldom credit nature with being ingenious enough 
to devise a system of surprises for the male half as 
disconcerting as her original jest on the scarlet-nailed 
sex.” 
Eileen forced herself to say calmly, “What did she 
advise?” 

“She says that the answer comes to her very 
clearly; The part isn’t my type and if I take it a 
serious cloud may descend on my career. She sees a 
nimbus of danger surrounding the entire picture.” 

“You aren’t going to take her seriously, are you?” 
Hileen encouraged her tone to remain light, but the 
result was about as successful as Wallace Beery 
playing Little Eva. 

“She said I should take a vacation — a trip into the 
mountains alone for awhile and think things over.” 

“What things?” 

Carleton snapped his fingers, and eagerness came 
back into his eyes. “She may have a great little idea 
in suggesting that ‘The Great Robbery’ be refilmed, 
with me as the bandit. Just think what ‘Jesse James’ 
is grossing!” 

Bileen made a noise like a singing teakettle reach- 
ing the boiling point. “Listen to me. I read that 
script three times and I’m positive that you could 
turn in an Oscar performance in the part. It has 
everything — color, action, glamour and enormous 


’ emotional appeal. Of course, that woman will tell you 
to read something else. All she’s interested in is the 
i $50 you'll give her when you consult her about another 


Carleton leaned over; scooped up.a vagrant pin and 
“See a pin and pick it up. 
il that day you'll have good luck,” he murmured, 
| Bileen was standing now, staring at her uncom- 


A Short Short Story 
By Marcia Daughtrey 


fortable husband. She was positive that relinquishing 
the part would be the most serious mistake, perhaps 
the final one, in an astoundingly fluctuating career. 
Charted, the high points would have represented 
Hileen’s judgments, and the abysses would have 
marked Carleton’s reliance on some seeress. 


Carleton never seemed to see that his returns to 
popularity were due to Elleen’s far-sighted planning, 
and calmly gave the credit to pleasure of the gods. 


Hileen demanded, “You aren’t going to take this 
vacation — this retirement to the wilds business — to 
heart, are yeu, Carleton?” 

“Well —” He turned back to the window, staring 
down the hill. On the bridle path below, Jennifer 
Morse’s white horse cantered around a curve. With- 
out conscious stimulus, Carleton’s right thumb came 
up to be moistened by his tongue, then imbedded itself 
in the palm of his left hand. His doubled right fist 
completed the stamping ritual. 

Hileen’s exasperation blew its cap. Carleton went 
through that performance every time he saw a white 
horse. “Gives me luck,” he said, only half in jest. 


. “I signed my first contract right after a rendezvous 


with a junkman’s nag.” 

“Listen to me, Carleton Cramer,” Hileen breathed. 
“If you walk out on that offer now, I’m through. Are 
you a man or are you a crystal globe? Do you believe 
in your own intellect and hard work, or are you play- 
ing bingo on the milky way with the three witches 
of Endor?” 

She swept into the dining room with Carleton 
pursuing miserably. “Listen, honey,” he argued, “you 
know as well as I do that there are things going on 
in this world none of us understands. Forces at work 
that seem to shape the destiny of man. Think of 
extra-sensory perception. Think of mental telepathy. 
I realize that you've done a lot for me, but if 
Scheherezade. sees danger in that part —” 

“You’ve made your choice.” Eileen withdrew her 
hand from his and circled the table. 

“Bread and butter,” Carleton interrupted his plea. 

It was tco much. “Baloney!” cried a thoroughly 
fed-up wife, streaking up the stairs to refuge behind 
a closed door, 


MONTH later Hileen sent for Reuben Ambrose, 
her attorney. “I want you to prepare papers,” 

she managed to sob. 

Reuben shook his head. ‘“Where’s Carleton now?” 

“In Colorado, the superstitious idiot. Infesting a 
wretched mountain and letting that studio make tests 
of every promising stock man in Hollywood. Well, 
that’s quite all right. If he wants to destroy himself, 
I’m not going to stand in his way.” 

“Look, beautiful. You're still in love with him, I 
Bather?*.° 04:5 a 

Hileen disappeared behind a handkerchief. “That 
has nothing to do with it.” 

“On the contrary. A woman in love should learn 


some mental jiu-jitsu. Learn to use your husband’s 
weaknesses to tighten your marriage bonds.” 

Hileen sneezed between two sobs. 

“And yond better do something about that cold. 
There’s plenty of flu around right now,” Reuben post- 
scripted his marital advice. ‘Think over what I’ve 
said. I woen’t act until I hear from you again.” 


T WAS the fourth storm in the five weeks Carleton 

had been roughing it in a cabin above Denver. Rain 
came down with the persistence of Niagara. All the 
extinct buffalo roared across the roof in ghostly 
stampede with each burst of thunder. A whiplash of 
lightning cracked across the room and Carleton 
dropped the mirror with which he had been criticizing 
a fur-bearing chin. 

He stared at the bright, fractured particles. “A 
death in the family,” he gasped. Then, collecting 
himself, “That’s a lot of nonsense. WHileen is right 
about my putting too much stock in this hocus-pocus 
business. Wow! Listen to that! The whole side of 
the mountain must have cracked open with that 
blast.” 

As he turned, the tail of his eye caught something 
pale framed in the blackness of the window pane. 
Carleton’s scruff rose like the hackles of a panic 
stricken animal, and bats began to beat against the 
interior of his stomach. 

He ‘-ok two steps and hesitated. Yes, there it 
was, Wavering in the window again—a colorless face, 
punctuatei by enormous dark eyes. Hileen’s face, 
swimming there in the wild, spirit-filled night. Hileen’s 
voice, thin, shredded by the wind, crying, “Trust me 
always. Come home. I need you.” 

Grabbing up a flashlight, Carleton argued his 
knees to the door, across the porch and around the 
cabin. “Bileen!” he yelled. The echo wailed back 
from the canyon. His eyes refused to accommodate 
themselves to the cavernous dark. He circled the 
cabin, yellihg. There was no living being’s answer — 
only the moan of the echo. 

Back in the cabin, he peeled off soaked clothing, 
toweled himself dry, but not warm, and jerked into 
traveling gear. 

He should have reached Denver in two hours, but 
it took four. He blew a front tire at Golden. 

He missed the transport by two hours, and it 
required another hour to locate a private pilot who 
would fly him to Cheyenne, where he could make 
westbound connections. 


OUNDING into her bedroom, he gathered Hileen 

into his arms as if he could never Ict her go. 
“T’ve been through hell,” he admitted huskily. Some- 
time he might tell her about that unbelievable appari- 
tion, but mot now. No use to open old arguments 
about superstition. It was enough that she seemed 
to be recovering, and that she was lovelier even than 
his deepest loneliness had remembered. 

“After this, you’re my consultant. First, last and 
always,” he declared. ‘I’m no good without you — and 
Til. see the studio about that -part this afternoon.’ 

Her kiss was thanks enough. 

After he had gone, Hileen sat up, ordered her 
woolly bed jacket from the nurse and went through 
her purse. “I'll burn them,” she murmured thought- 
fully. “You never know when little things like that, 
cropping out, might ruin everything.” 

Depositing a receipt on the metal ash tray, she 
set fire to it, and the words, “Associated Airlines, Los 
Angeles to Denver and return,” became a gray heap. 
To this she added another tiny fire, kindled by a card- 
board reading, “Autobus — Denyer to Pinecrest and 
return.” 
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Ameche is a:horse-lover. With 
Chet Lauck, Lum of Lum:'n’ Abner, 


he owns -a string of race: horses. 


ON AMECHE is a 

very nice guy. 

There is no argu- 
ment about that. Just mention his name 
in Hollywood and anybody will say im- 
mediately: “There’s the nicest guy in 
pictures”—or in radio, or something. 
And then whoever is talking will say: 
“Now that blankety-blank so-and-so Joe 
Doaks,” and for the next 10 minutes 
everybody will talk about what a 
blankety-blank this Doaks is. 

Get the idea? 

On account of this and that, including 
publicity and pictures and radio and 
Ameche himself, the impression has got 
around that Don is a kind of masculine 
Elsie Dinsmore, and that when you have 
said he is a nice guy, you have said it 
all. You think of that effulgent grin, 
with dimples and teeth like the lights 
on, the Golden Gate bridge, and right 
away he is the kind of a guy that nice 
old ladies think of as resembling the 
sons they would have liked to have had. 

Then there are the characters he has 
played on the screen, very admirable 
characters with whom you would gladly 
trust your sister, only what fun would 
there be in it for her? . And even on 
the radio his voice, which soméhow 
makes me think of gold dust mixed with 
syrup and sweet oil, adds a little bit 
to the general idea that Pollyanna was 
just a rough model the Creator used 
while figuring out the pattern for 
Ameche. 

You wind up thinking maybe this guy 
is too nice to be human, and that he 
probably keeps old rose sachet in his 
haberdashery drawer. 


Now ALL. this 


wouldn’t matter much only this Ameche 
guy has, in three years and in spite of 
some inauspicious screen roles and too 
innocuous publicity, become a pretty 
important selling point at the movie 
poxoffices as well as master of cere- 
‘monies of the most popular radio show 
on the air. Even the shining halo which 
has been placed around ‘his brow has 
not been able to hold him down. 
However, it is high time that some- 
body made it clear to the world at 
- large that this Ameche is not so all- 
_ fired nice; that he is not the. kind of 
guy who would always give Alice Faye 
‘up ‘to: Tyrone Power in the last reel, 
. for instance; that he likes straight 
-hourbon better than grape juice; knows 
_ his way around below the curbstone and 
- $0 what-if he is nice to his mother, so 
was A] Capone. 


Ameche. at the gate‘of his Encino home. You-see the house in 
the background, comfortable, modest, on one and a half acres 
of land and with no swimming pool. Simplicity is’ preferred. 


He's No Angel 


As a matter of fact, Ameche wouldn’t 
be what or where he is today if he had 
been the shining soul you get the idea he 
is cracked up to be. He would have 
studied hard and stayed away from 
poker games and finished law school, 
and by now he would probably be work- 
ing in‘ some corporation legal depart- 
ment and would be very poor and honest. 

Instead he is making more money 
than almost anybody on the screen, 
when you figure up his movie and radio 
jobs; he has a fine family and a com- 
fortable home, takes caré of a batch 
of relatives and with Chet Lauck (of 
Lum ‘n’ Abner) owns a racing stable 


_ which gives him a lot of fun and even 


makes a little money. 


In that respect he is unique; for a 
long time certain people have known 
that it is possible to make money run- 
ning horses, with a little luck and sound 
business methods, but the fact was 
carefully guarded from movie stars 
on the ground that they bought race 
horses thinking they were a luxury and 
why should they be disillusioned. Ame- 
che works on the principle that if being 
a sucker is fun, it is twice as much fun 
to be a. non-sucker. 

He came by this practical philosophy 
honestly. The community where he 
started, in Kenosha, Wis., where Papa 
Ameche ran a saloon, was not one to 
breed a class of softies. And Dominic 
Félix Ameche was a spirited kid, the 
kind that learns you can miss a lot of 
trouble by being quick and smart. The 
kind of kid that is portrayed in the 
movies as a freckle-faced_ choir boy with 
a black eye. (Ameche once played the 
role of the Virgin Mary with a black 
eye.) 


ae OUNG DOMINIC 
started school at Kenosha, and then 
went to a Catholic boarding school, St. 
Berchman’s Seminary at Marion, Ia. Don 


_ explained that there wasn’t a parochial] 
-gschool near home in Kenosha, and be- 


sides, his younger brother, Louis, was 
already. at St. Berchman’s.. Also it is 
possible to suspect that concentrated 
association with the good: Sisters was 
considered an influence not uncalled for. 
After a couple of years at St. Berch- 


By Clarke. Wales 


man’s, Don went on to Columbia 
Academy and College at Dubuque, finish- 
ing his high school work in three years, 
causing the master of discipline. Father 
Kucara, some worry, playing on all the 
school athletic teams, competing in 
oratorical contests and somewhere along 
the line, before finishing his two years 
of college work at Columbia, setting 
out to become a lawyer. It sounded like 
a good thing. 

Once in law school at Marquette, in 
Milwaukee, Ameche began to discover 
that the drudgery of the law interfered 
with the very popular pastime of rais- 
ing a mild bit of hell. Too much devo- 
tion to books hampered the development 
of a guy’s research into the mathemati- 
cal possibilities of rolling a pair of 
deuces before a seven came up, and 
also got in the way of such interesting 
psychological questions as how often the 
other guy would believe that the hole 
card filled out an inside. straight. 

Says Ameche: 

“So the next fall I went to George- 
town University, at Washington, D. C., 
and for two months I cracked a lot of 
books and got along fine. However, at 
that time my Dad was running out of 
money, and I had gone to Georgetown 
expecting to get a job which would help 
pay my way. Well, the job didn’t de- 
velop, and I didn’t like being broke. So 
I went back to the old routine. That 
was the best run of luck I ever had at 
poker, but I didn’t even finish out the 
semester at Georgetown.” 


Y ov see what I 


mean? Sure he was and is a nice guy, 
one of the best, but he didn’t go around 
giving people cause to start measuring 
him for wings. 

From Georgetown Don went back to 
Kenosha and got a job in a mattress 
factory, and then a job on the assembly 
line of an automobile factory. 

“I made pretty good money in the 
automobile factory,” he says, “about 50 
bucks a week. By the end of the sum- 
mer I had enough money to go to col- 
lege again, and I went into the law 
schoo] at the University of Wisconsin. 
Full of ambition and good resolutions.” 


With - his first” tricycle. 
could. easily pass. for-a picture 
of Ameche’s boy, Donny, now 6. 


This 


That was the fall of 1928. The Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox Publicity Department 
has made the world pretty well. ac- 
quainted with what happened to his 
resolutions. The story about Ameche 
going to work in a professional stock 
company on three hours’ notice, on 
Thanksgiving Day, to take the place of 
the leading man who had been hurt in 
an automobile accident, is true, except 
that it wasn’t the leading man. It was 


the second lead. The leading man wasin , 


the accident, but he was able to go on 
for the matinee. The other guy broke 
an arm, and the company manager, who 
had seen Ameche in a college play, hired 
Don to take his place in “Excess Bag- 
gage.” tai eet 

Don stayed in college for the rest of 
the semester, but he also stayed with 
the stock company. His efforts at the 
higher learning were over, except, for 
a little summer school work which he 
took because it allowed him to collect 
$25 a week from the university dra- 
matic organization for playing leads in 
three plays. 

In the fall of 1929, which you will 
remember was quite a fall, Don went, to 
New York’ and did some first-class 
starving while trying to set Broadway 
on fire. Eventually he got a job %s 
juvenile in a Fisk O’Hara show, “Jerry 
for Short,” and he was with Tex Guinan 
in vaudeville for three weeks, until Tex 
told a Brooklyn theater manager to 
jump in the river and broke up ser act, 
and he did two weeks in “Illegal Prac- 
tice” in Chicago. But mostly he starved, 
and wound up writing home for train 
fare. 


Bacx in Kenosha he 
tried to get a job with the power and 
light company, with the telephone com- 
pany, with any company at all that 
might promise some kind of a future 


for an ex-actor. But they weren’t need- 
ing any ex-actors just then. He was 
saved for the drama, as they say in 
theatrical circles, when Bernadine Flynn 
(of the Vic and Sade radio show), whom 
he had known at the University of Wis- 


consin, suggested a radio audition in 
Chicago. 


He got a job in a railroad show, 
The Empire Builders, at $60 a week, 
and then another job in The First 
Nighter at an additional $50. Even- 
tually he got up to $500 before the end 
of his five years on The First Nighter, 
which shows what you can do if you 
go to school and study hard. He gave 
up The First Nighter when he took 


Ameche is pretty good at skee!-shooting 
and bowling. He likes to spend-his vaca- 
tions at Deep Well ranch, Palm: Springs. 


over the’ M.C. job with Charlie McCar- 
thy some years ago, and now $500 a 
week wouldn’t pay his income tax. In 
another couple of years, if nothing un- 
toward happens, he’ll be financially in- 
dependent for life. 

For the Ameches have not gone Holly- 
wood. If you want to see Don shrivel 
up and die on his feet, accuse him of 
going high hat. It curdles his soul to 
such an extent that he can’t even get 
mad. He has a lot of fun with his 
money, but he wouldn’t be comfortable 
a 3 on: the Hollywood millionaire 
act. 

Neither would his wife, who was 
Honore Pendergast when he met her 
#r Dubuque and whom he calls Honey. 
They live in a tasteful Colonial house 
in Encino, with their two boys, six-year- 
old Donny (called Mugg) and four-year- 
old Ronny (called Boo-boo), an Irish 
setter named Sheila, two servant girls 
whom the Ameches brought out from a 
Midwest farm, and Gabe, a _ Belgian 
World War refugee whom Don first 
knew at St. Berchman’s. Gabe has 
worked for the Ameches so long that 
he is a family fixture. 

When Don decides he wants to go to 
the Kentucky Derby or to San Francisco 
to look over the horses at one of the 
tracks there, he gets in a plane and 
goes. He really gets a lot of fun and 
satisfaction out of life, more than any 

yher actor I know in Hollywood. His 
arents live near him in the San Fer- 
#ando Valley. He has his three younger 
sisters in school and his youngest broth- 
‘ay, Bert, is about finished with studies 

become an architect. Jimmy is 
ing all right on the radio, and Louis 
has a job at Twentieth Century-Fox. 

Since “Alexander Graham Bell” and 
since Don’s casting in the lead of 
“Fallen Stars,” now being made, his 
screen career has taken on added lus- 
ter. However, just to make things 
right, I would like to see ‘him do a 
picture in which he plays himself, in- 
stead of a paragon of self-effacing vir- 
tue. 


Sure he is a nice guy. Very nice. But 
I hope by now that you get the idea—. 
he is no tin angel. 


Ameche, Charlie McCarthy and 
Edgar Bergen on the train on their 
recent trip to New York. Ameche has 
been on the radio since 1930, on the 
First Nighter series for five years and 
now on the NBC Sunday. program. 
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By Brate Wilcox 


Interview with an American Giri 


UNLIGHT poured in pale gold over Louise Camp- 
bell’s garden. Over the yellow beach umbrella, 


over the mulberry, avocado and eucalyptus trees, 
over the flowering shrubbery, over the smal] poo! from 
which peeped water lilies and a lotus bud, over Michael, 
the Lrish red setter who insisted on chasing biackbirds, 
humming birds and a solitary mocking bird, over the 
gay, little luncheon table, cver the reddish-brown hair 
of Louise Campbell, over the gray stone and brick of 
the English house. 

Sun.ight and Louise Campbell belong together. [It 
takes a valiant soul and a pair of good eyes to stand it 
in unadulterated California concentrate. Miss Camp- 
bell has both. She comes trom Chicago and can’t get 
enough sun. 

“Tts.a rented house,” she acknowledged. “My hus- 
band and I don’t know where we want to-tive yet and 
we're: not going to saddle ourselves with a place we 
can’t give away when we want to leave. Real estate 
is a splenaia investment, after one has enough money 
in the bank to afford an expensive luxury.” 

(I hope the Los Angeles realtoérs dor’t see this.) 

“Anyway, the last thing in the world either of us 
wants is a home on a €olossal scale. More than two 
servants would get me in a terrible dither. After all, 
I am an American, of an average, respectable family. 
What do 1 want or need with a staff of people for 
whom I must be more or less responsible?- Mac 
(Horace MacMahon, her husband) comes from Connec- 
ticut with all the thrift of the New Englander and we 
are going to salt away our money.” When Louise 
Campbell laughs, one remembers one’s school days— 
carefree, happy-go-lucky, gay. 


She looks much younger than she did in “Men 
with Wings.” A certain maturity was demanded of 
her in that part and she lived up to it. Even in the 
Bulldog Drummond roles she seemed more grownup 
than she did the other day in her garden. 1 remem- 
ber what John Howard said of her: “Watch Louise 
Campbell, she is going places. She has everything, 
background, education, common sense, extraordinary 
talent.” After that, | pictured a romantic attach- 
ment in my usual sentimental manner. She married 
Horace MacMahon and John flits from flower to 
flower—one of Holywood's few remaining bachelors. 

The planes of her sensitive face remind me of 
Greta Garbo's, but her hair is much neater. She is 
the only actress in the film colony } would choose 
to typify the true American girl. Something of 
Gibson's portraits look out of Louise Campbell's 
eyes and linger in her smile. 


“It seems to me that a woman of today must make 
important decisions. She must set straight her sense 
of values; she must learn what is important, what is 
fairly important, what is non-essential. This is espe- 
cially true after one has achieved a little success in 
any line — business, the stage, the screen, nursing, 
teaching or as a journalist or writer. lt isn’t just for 
today. Today we may be very happy in our work, with 
the usual number of escorts and admirers. What of 
tomorrow and the future? What are we building—a 
house of cards or a house of bricks? 

“A house of cards may well be a lot of fun to con- 
struct; dances, parties, beaux, jolly little dinners, a 
trip abroad financed by one’s parents, fame, money, 
adulation. A house of bricks is more difficult but there 
is more soul-satisfaction in it; a husband, unselfish 
loyalty, children, responsibility, a home. Im the end, 
it adds up to something definite, something worth 
while, something substantial — perhaps with fame, 
money and adulation thrown in. 

“What is fame, money and adulation, anyway? 
Nothing, except empty words, unless there is one 
person on whom one may bank one’s hopes, one’s 
loyalty, one’s love. Finding someone whe can laugh at 
the same things, admire the same things, like the same 
people, be true to the same ideals is not so easy. To 
er at the same things! This is the most important 
of all.” 

Are you seeing what I see in Louise Campbell? 
A true American girl? Glamorous if she wants to be 
glamorous? | Conservative. and discriminating by 
nature? Giving, without counting the cost, when the 
giving seems reasonable and natural? 

“To me, the troubles of any member of the family 
become my own,” she said. “We are very close; all of 
us. Whatever concerns me concerns my mother, my 
father, my sister. Whatever happens to them affects 
me. We are a sort of closed corporation. I am the 
only actress. I have always felt a certain amount of 
responsibility.” 

This responsibility was the main reason why she 
helped to put herself through De Paul University by 
teaching dramatics; why she became a dental assistant 
to help defray her expenses in Northwestern Univer- 
sity and the Chicago School of Expression. Her father 
would gladly have paid her way, but she wouldn’t let 
him. ‘This is known as a proper regard for the rights 
and privileges of others. “We are an average American 
family,” explains Miss Campbell without apology. 

“My mother left Germany and came to this 


country,” she said. “When I wanted to goto New - 


York to try my wings, I could see she was worried. I 
said to her: ‘If you, dear. mother, could come to a 


foreign country without being able to speak the — 


ney, 


“She is the only actress in the pts 


choose to typify in film the true American girl.” 
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. language, why do you try to stop me when all I want 


to do is to go to another American city and see what 
I can accomplish?’ She saw the reasonableness of this 


. and did nothing further to stop me.” 


‘In New York, Louise Campbell had luck. It took 
her two months, but that isn’t long when you are 
young and have $300. She got into a stock company. 
In 17 weeks she played 17 parts and had the glorious 
advantage of sitting at the feet of Effie Shannon and 
Florence Reed, who taught her a lot of things she 
could never have learned, ctherwise. 

“I'm glad | was given plenty of B pictures in 
Hollywood,” she said. “I tearned a lot. Now in ‘The 
Star Maker, with Bing Crosby, I’m not frightened to 
death. At least I know what to do with my hands, my 
feet and my vowels.” - 

A lovely sense of humor, if I haven’t mentioned it 
before. A charming girl—Louise Campbell. She is 
another reason I’m glad I don’t have to interview 
Marlene Dietrich or watch her blow bubbles on the 
sereen. What Hollywood needs is more American 
actresses, who are ladies because they have average 
American backgrounds—without apologies. More Irene 
Dunnes. More Jean Arthurs. More Louise Campbells. 


Binnie’s Shoes 


OMETIMES I read a publicity blurb or a feature 

story which makes me see red. This happened the 
other day when I saw a story, complete with photo- 
graph, of Binnie Barnes, stating she had brought over 
a chiropodist to treat her feet. : 

Maybe she brought the expert over from London, 
I don’t know. I’m sure there is more t) it than meets 
the eye, however. Binnie probably saw a chance for 
a pedicurist to clean up a small fortune in Hollywood 
and gave her the tip. She’s that sort of a girl. 

Having just interviewed Miss Barnes, I was well 
up on her shoe wardrobe and a lady who goes in for 
all sorts ot shoes of every description is seldom suffer- 
ing with her feet. If she were, she would be interested 
in a pair of mules and another pair.of Sandals, or at 
most a pair of comfortable sports oxfords. 

Anyway, if the London chiropodist is treating 
Binnie, she will get a shock when she looks at the 
various sandals, slippers, pumps, huaraches, sports 
shoes-and moccasins in her cupboards. 

Binnie goes in for gadgets in footwear. She has 
a pair of rough linen platforms piped in Dutch blue, 
with tab buttons fastening up the back. 

Moccasins, with a special inner sole of yellow buck- 
skin, tied with leather thongs around the ankle, delight 


her soul. Quilted satin boots to match a flame colored 
evening. dress are among her favorites. 

Sports shoes of fabric, alligator, snakeskin, Morocco 
leather match her various costumes, or at least blend 
in with them. 

Evening sandals, jeweled, of satin, starched lace, 
crepe, gold cloth, silver cloth and pique match her 
formals. 

Beach shoes in every color are done in stripes, 
ehecks, plaids and fish-net. 

I¢ her feet bother her,,-she must be a martyr to 
fashion. 


If you don't think styles have improved, take a 
look at a fashion book of 1928. Nothing has been 
or ever could be less artistic than the long waist 
line, the extremely short skirt or the chemise dress. 

Whenever a picture story calls for this period, 
everybody around the studios shivers as if with aque 
and tries to figure out something less atrocious. 

The flapper age was bad enough, but here we 
reach the apogee of the hideous. 


Robert Kalloch, designer at Columbia studios. likes 
to go into the kitchen and try his hand at unusual and 
interesting dishes. 

Later, I will give you his recipe for spaghetti. At 
the moment, the weather is too hot to fuss with it. 
However, here is an avocado and strawberry salad 
which he originated and which is his favorite dessert 
for summer: 

AVOCADO AND STRAWBERRY SALAD 

Combine fresh strawberries and sliced avocado on 
nests of watercress and iettuce. 

Serve with chilled home-made sweet mayonnaise, 


Summer having arrived, are you going to dis- 
card your gloves entirely? 

Thank goodness it is possible to appear at a tea, 
a@ cocktail party or a garden soiree, complete with 
gloves, and not be as uncomfortable as a knight in 
a coat of mail 

Fabric and crocheted gloves, fancy and plain; 
mittens {no less} of lace {jeweled for evening); 
gloves, wrist-length, of siik or three-quarter length 
of suede cloth for an afternoon reception—all these 
have made if possible to follow the advice of our 
grandmothers: “My dear, a lady without her gloves 
is as unfinished as a Sargent portrait without a 
face.“ Yow may even wear a pair of washable 
gloves with lacings of various colors and give the 
impression of an extensive glove collection. 
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'Man About Town’ 


For the first time since: Jack Benny 
started trying to bring his remarkably 
suecessful humor to the sereen, he can 

make his kidding 
jibes about one 
of his films and 
really be kidding. 
‘Man -About 
Town’ is a very 
entertaining pic- 
ture and in it 
Benny has been 
able to get across 
the personality 
which has made 
his radio show so 
consistently pop- 
ular. 

There are two 
simple reasons 
for this. First, this is the first time he 
has brought his radio show into a pic- 
ture with him; that is, enough of it so 
that he is: in familiar surroundings. 
Second, he has never before had so well 
written a screen play nor such astute 
direction. Morrie Ryskind, who worked 
on. the scripts of “My Man Godfrey” 
and “Stage Door’ with Gregory La Cava, 
did the screen play. Mark Sandrich, 
whe made the most successful of the 

Astaire-Rogers musicals, directed. 


The picture is good because Benny is 
good and nearly everybody else is good. 
Eddie Anderson (Rochester of the radio 
show) appears in his regular role as 
Benny’s neckling valet, and his scenes 
are the most memorable in the show. 
His comedy exchanges with Benny are 
as outstanding here as they are on the 
radio, and he does a couple of dance 
numbers that would have stopped the 
show if he had been on a stage. One 
is a kind of jitterbug cakewalk, the 
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other an Oriental burlesque, an imag- 
inary snake dance. 

With this picture Hollywood has sud- 
denly ‘‘discovered” that. Eddie Anderson 
is a great trouper. He becomes an im- 
portant comedian. That is, unless Holly- 
woed forgets to give him another job 
on the screen. It does not seem reéa- 
sonable that this might happen, until 
you recall that Anderson was “discov- 
ered” only three years ago when he 
appeared as Noah in “The Green Pas- 
tures,” 


Sharing honors~ with Benny and 
Rochester are the Merriel Abbott danc- 
ers in a magnificent production numbe- 
which puts to shame the usual Holly- 
wood chorus routines. The dancing is 
spectacularly beautifui 


Ajso there are the Petty Girls, selected 
by Artist George Petty as Hollywood’s 
closest approach to the famous and 
luscious creatures he draws for maga- 
zines and advertisements. They merely 
appear, which is all such creatures need 
to do. It is only regrettable that they 
do not appear longer and. oftener. 

Phil Harris, from the radio show, ap- 
pears in his usual guise, as orchestra 
leader and a pain in the neck to Benny. 
He is Jack’s rival for the attentions of 
Dorothy Lamour. 


In the capable supporting cast are 
Edward Arnold, Binnie Barnes, Monty 
Wooley, Isabel Jeans, Betty Grable and 
E. E. Clive. These players provide com- 
plication in the story, which is about 
a shy gentleman, so solid and respect- 
able that even the chorus girls who 
work for him ignore him. This is Benny. 

Bimnie Barnes (very fetching) and 
Isabel Jeans are the wives of European 
industrial giants, played by Arnold and 
Wooley. Neglected, they pick the timid 
Benny for a foil to make their mates 
jealous. The mates wind up gunning 
for Benny, Rochester saves his boss and 
Benny gets Lamour. According to the 
story, that is what he wanted. 

Miss Grable appears as a chorus girl 
and Clive is a comedy butler. 


Jack Benny, Phil Harris and Dorothy 
Lamour in “Man About Town.” 


Kenny Baker as Nanki-Poo, with the D’'Oyly Carté company, in “The Mikado.” 


There are three songs, “Fidgety Joe,” 
by Matty Malneck and Frank ”Loesser, 
“Strange Enchantment” and “Sent- 
mental Sandwich,” by Frederick Hol- 
lander and Loesser. Miss Grable sings 
the “Fidgety Joe’? number in fetching 
fashion, clad in the kind of costume 
Miss Grable graces better than anyone 
in Holywood. Miss Lamour sings the 
others. This reviewer has no words to 
describe Miss Lamour’s singing... For 
one number she wears a slave costume 
consisting of slightly less material than 
is used for her customary sarong. 

Matty Malneck’s orchestra pleased 
the swing-minded patrons at the pre- 
view. 


'The Mikado’ 


If Gilbert and Sullivan were still alive 
they might be able to invent a “punish- 
ment to fit” the now too common crime 


of not knowing and appreciating Gilbert 
and Sullivan operettas. And a neces- 
sary part of that “punishment” would 
be to see the screen version of that 
most celebrated of all operettas, “The 
Mikado,” in the screen-version made 
in England by the D’Oyly Carte Opera 
Company and brought to America for 
release by Universal. 


For those who know Gilbert and 
Sullivan, it is needed only to say that 
this picture is Gilbert and Sullivan. The 
movies have not done anything to the 
operetta, except to give it a spectacular 
beauty which would be impossible to 
achieve within the physical limitations 
of a stage. There has been no effort 
to adapt the operetta to-a movie form. 
It is merely photographed—and that so 
beautifully, in Technicolor, that most 
of the film is breath-taking. 


For those who do not know Gilbert 
and Sullivan, there isn’t a lot that a 
reviewer can say. This picture has been 
shown experimentally in half a- dozen 
cities before its regular release in this 
country. <A high proportion of the 
movie public in those cities has liked the 
film. But it would be silly to try to 
sell this picture to everybody. Some 
people walked out when it was pre- 
viewed in Hollywocd. I heard one gen- 
tleman say: “What the hell is this all 
about?” But the rest of the audience 
loved it. 

The only name in the cast familiar 
to American theater audiences is Kenny 
Baker, who sings the lead role of Nanki- 
Poo. Baker upsets precedent in the 
extent that this is the first time Nanki- 
Poo has been played by an actor not 
old enough to be Nanki-Poo’s father. 
His singing is very pleasing. 

Opposite Baker in the romantic lead 
of Yum-Yum is a girl named Jean Colin, 
probably the loveliest Yum-Yum in Gil- 
bert and Sullivan history, even if she 
isn’t the finest singer. Martyn Green, 
who is Ko-Ko, the Lord High Execu- 
tioner, has been doing this role for 20 
years with the D’Oyly Carte company. 
He is’ as good as you would expect 
anyone to be after rehearsing that long. 
He is really wonderful in “Flowers That 
Bloom in the Spring, Tra-La,” and “Tit- 
Willow.” 

Outstanding, too, are the “Three Little 
Girls from School” and the “Punishment 
to Fit the Crime” numbers. 

Victor Schertzinger, who gave Grace 
Moore her. start to movie success in 
“One Night of Love,” directed. 


Ern Westmore deserves. particular 
credit for the makeups, which created 
the proper Japanese spirit without any 
attempt at realism and which gave the 
feminine members of the cast such 
beauty as has never been seen on the 
screen in Technicolor: The whole pic- 
ture is the finest that has ever been 
done, so far as color is concerned. 

And musically the picture is equally 
fine, with a score played by the London 
Symphony Orchestra and with most of 
the roles sung by artists who have made 
Gilbert and Sullivan a religion. 

This picture makes your reviewer feel 
not like a reviewer, J shall see it at 
least six times. 

Even if I have to go to the theaters 
where I have to pay. 
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\0O-STARRING with Bette Davis in “The 

Old Maid,” Miriam Hopkins is return- 

ing to the screen after an absence. of 
nearly two years. “The Old Maid,” for 
Warner Bros., is the first picture she has done 
since “The Woman I Love,” the Paul Muni 
film which Anato] Litvak directed at RKO- 
Radio. Miss Hopkins and Litvak met and 
fought on that picture and were married not 
long afterward. Since then Miss Hopkins has 
divided her time between her Tower Grove 


home, in the hills ebove Bel Air and Brent- 
wood, and her Sutton Place house in New 
York. She has devoted a good lot of attention 
to her seven-year-old adopted son, Michael. 
When Miss Hopkins ‘started in “The Old 
Maid,” the Warner Publicity Department took 
advantage of an unusually suitable oppor- 


\ 


tunity to use the old “feud” gag, and “within 
a week stories were around indicating that 
nobody expected voth Miss Hopkins and Miss 
Davis to survive the picture. Then, when 
most of the columnists had used the feud 
story, the studio issued denials and sent the 
columnists autograpned photographs showing 
Bette and Miss Hovkins wearing boxing gloves 
in a burlesqued nattle, with Director Edmund 
Goulding refereeing. 

What actually happened was a little diffi- 
cult to ascertain, since sets or which Miss 
Hopkins works have a way of being closed for 
one reason or another. When Miss Hopkins 
works, she lets herself be abso.bed by her job 
so much that only people who like to pet wild- 
cats ever think of intruding on her thoughts. 
Miss Davis, on the other hand, likes to talk 
and kid with people between scenes. So the 


two probably didn’t have enough contact, 
except _in front of the camera, to work up a 
feud of any decent proportions. 

Miss Hopkins, former New York chorus 
girl from Bainbridge, Ga., belongs to the in- 
tellectual group of the motion picture colony— 
the people who make a point of avoiding night 
clubs and most socia] gatherings, who take 
part in -political campaigns: and are active 
supporters of organizations opposed to persons 
and things deemed dangerous tc Liberty and 
the Constitution. Both Miss Hopkins“and her 
husband are brilliant members of the group. 

They are very earnest about art (movies 
included) and their California home has a 
collection of paintings by famous masters. 
The home is the house that: John Gilbert built 
when he was at the height of his screen suc- 
cess, shortly before he married Virginia Bruce. 


